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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

A WORD TO THE COLOSSUS 

EVERYONE admits that the methods of modern educa- 
tion are far from perfect; that the whole system is too 
much a cramming process, too little that "leading-forth" of 
the individual mind which is implied in the etymology of the 
word. Too ofter the creative imagination of the child is not 
only not developed — it is deliberately snubbed and stifled. 
And even his critical faculty is discouraged by the average 
teacher's authoritative attitude, which repeats day after day: 
"Your opinion is of no importance; So-and-so [Addison, for 
example] has been admired by two centuries of competent 
judges, and it behooves young people like you to accept their 
opinion." 

Among the natural childish impulses which are stultified 
by this process is the love of poetry — not only of taking it in 
but especially of giving it out. The case of Hilda Conkling, 
whose imaginative impulse toward poetic expression has been 
encouraged, is merely an extreme example of what might be 
done with many other children — in fact, of what is being 
done in the English courses of a few progressive schools, like 
the Francis Parker School in Chicago. An editorial in the 
Holyoke Transcript puts the matter thus : 

Whatever may be the manner or the method or the mere in- 
spiration of the coming of the verses of this little girl, there stands 
out for us a vital suggestion as to the relation of poetry to the new 
education. The cultivation of the imagination is very much the 
business of every teacher of every grade from kindergarten to 
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Ph. D. — the cultivation, rather, of the creative power of the student, 
sometimes to express itself in poetry, sometimes in inventions to 
further the most practical matters of life. 

College curricula too frequently merely continue the stuff- 
ing and silencing process begun in the primary and second- 
ary schools; and the young mind, inevitably wearied, takes 
refuge in live, up-to-date interests like athletics. Thereupon 
the professorial mind, puzzled and antagonized, cries out 
that the modern youth is not a seeker of knowledge, like his 
grandfather or even his father, etc., etc. The common dis- 
ease is intelligently diagnosed in a letter recently received 
from a student in one of the smaller middle-western colleges 
— a youth who, according to one of his fellow-students, has 
"changed the entire atmosphere" pervading the student body 
of the institution ; and the remedial process which he outlines 
may prove suggestive. He writes: 

Permit me to describe the ordinary college administration's idea 
of how to provide stimulation to intellectual pursuits. It is ap- 
parent to all — deans, professors, students, parents, and the adminis- 
trative officers, that scholarship and intellectual effort are on the 
wane. Other interests less worth while, some of them totally 
worthless, some of them positively vicious, take their place. We 
must restore the "ancient regime," says the conservative dean or 
professor, et al. Scholarship and allied interests must take the 
place of what we see now — and deplore. And the procedure takes 
two directions. First, a campaign to which I can give no more 
dignified title than "scolding." On every hand, in the class-room, 
from the pages of the current journals, from the college chapel and 
lecture platform, with many doleful waggings of the head, the 
student is soberly told of his decadence. Scolding, then, is the 
first method. 

The second means employed is the offering of prizes for high 
scholarship records. I do not believe the giving of prizes, espe- 
cially if they are accompanied by honor, to be utterly valueless. 
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But I do insist that permanently to instill intellectual ideas by the 
giving of prizes for marks, and by the scolding process, is to 
misjudge the true psychology of the average college student of 
today. 

And so, contrary to the opinion of many of my elders — grown men, 
superior in mental equipment and training — I do not believe that 
the student youth of America are decadent, nor that they have 
sloughed off the fine intellectual traditions which may have existed 
in the past. I only believe that the wrong methods have been 
employed in trying to restore a consistent and intelligent attitude 
toward intellectual things. 

Last year we turned to dramatics. Here was a good chance to 
test what we regarded as the first principle in interesting students 
in intellectual pursuits — i. e., the recognition and encouragement 
of original work. 

As head of the dramatic organization, I sent out a call for 
original one-act plays. Two original plays, written, performed, 
and coached and directed by undergrads, were presented with 
great success within six weeks. The interest displayed in the in- 
novation was remarkable. As one of the indirect consequences, 
a literary magazine, publishing essays, stories, poems, and plays 
of the campus, is to begin this fall. Other inducements to work 
along creative lines are following in the wake of this first venture. 
It has been said that these amateur, imperfect attempts to encour- 
age and secure recognition for creative work have already done 
more to revive the intellectual ideal than all the powerful moves 
of officials. 

The second part of the plan is the bringing to the college class- 
room of men and women who represent accomplishment and 
achievement. The beginning of this was made at the same time 
as the production of the original plays. It was also on a small 
scale, but the idea and purpose carried much weight. Two young 
women, formerly of the Chicago Little Theatre, consented to play 
pioneers, to present a one-act play and talk to interested students 
in an endeavor to show some of the possibilities of the drama and 
its present-day developments. Their success, both in entertaining 
and in inspiring others, was phenomenal. If men and women of 
achievement could be brought to college campuses, as a part of 
the educational policy, the results would be astounding. The 
falsity of the sentiment that the American college student has no 
interest in intellectual things would be quickly demonstrated. 
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Another step in the same direction is the organization 
of poetry clubs among the students. College faculties are 
reluctant to introduce courses in modern poetry, though the 
Universities of Illinois and California, Baylor University of 
Texas, and a few other colleges, have made a brave begin- 
ning. But the students themselves may organize a poetry 
club, and discipline each other quite effectively by reading 
and criticizing their poems at its meetings; keeping up to date 
with the best current work by following the new publica- 
tions. In Harvard and the University of Chicago, the mem- 
bers of such clubs have received, to the editor's knowledge, a 
more rigid training than is obtainable anywhere else in this 
art, except in a few groups and coteries of poets who have 
already more or less "arrived." 

Of course the only reasonable attitude toward that mod- 
ern colossus, Education, may be one of avowed skepticism — 
a sad acceptance of its stony and withering stride over the 
flowery meads of youth. But if one is to resist this perhaps 
too facile temptation so far as to argue with the colossus, it 
would seem that the first point to be insisted on must be that 
the flowers have individual rights to follow the creative prin- 
ciple within them into whatever shape and color it requires. 

H.M. 

VISITORS FROM THE OTHER SIDE 

Now that the war is over, a number of foreign poets are 
coming to give readings or lectures in this country. How- 
ever one may deplore our well-known American tendency 
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